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Make   breakfast   count   toward   these 
seven  .  .  . 

In  the  day's  meals  you  need  food  from  each  group  in 
the  basic  7  circle  below,  to  keep  you  well  fed. 
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Did  you 


Eat  a  Good  Breakfast  this  Morning? 


Here's  a  three-point  test  of  a  good 
breakfast: 


<£> 


It  gives  you  materials  for  body 
building  and  repair  and  to 
help  keep  you  healthy 


rg^  It  provides  fuel  for  body  energy 
^^  It  tastes  good 

A  doughnuts-and-coffee  breakfast  fails  the  test  right 
on  Point  One.  It  leaves  far  too  much  for  other  meals  to 
make  up. 

A  fruit-juice-and-coffee  breakfast  goes  a  little  way 
toward  Point  One,  but  not  far  enough.  It's  short  on 
Point  Two  also.  Between  supper  and  breakfast  there's 
a  10-  or  12-hour  stretch.  Breakfast  should  supply  its 
share  of  energy  food. 

How  big  is  a  good  breakfast? 

For  many  people,  and  particularly  for  children,  it's 
sound  planning  to  have  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
day's  food  at  breakfast.  But  there's  no  hard-and-fast 
rule.  A  desk  worker  who  eats  a  substantial  lunch  early 
may  get  along  very  well  on  a  light  breakfast.  It's  the 
food  you  eat  in  the  entire  day,  totaled  up,  that  tells  the 
tale  of  whether  or  not  you're  well  fed. 

One  thing  is  certain — going  without  breakfast  is  a 
bad  start  for  the  day. 

It's  been  found  that  workers  who  skip  breakfast  get  less 
done  in  the  first  working  hour  than  those  who  tuck  away 
a  good  meal  before  work.  And  as  the  morning  goes  on, 
the  hungry  ones  grow  less  efficient.  After  lunch,  they 
do  better,-  then  they  slow  up  again. 

What  happens  to  these  workers  happens  to  home- 
makers,  too  .  .  .  and  to  everyone  else.  It's  especially 
true  for  children.  A  child  who  eats  a  good  breakfast 
has  a  better  chance  to  do  well  in  studies  and  games. 


What's  in  a  good  breakfast? 

Here  are  some  patterns,  all  the  way  from  light  to  hearty: 
•  Fruit  .  .  ■  cereal  or  bread  .  .  .  beverage, 
cereal  or  bread    . 


•  Fruit    .    .    . 
beverage. 


•  Fruit 


beverage. 


egg  and  bacon 


eggs 


bread 


•  Fruit  ...  cereal  . 
cakes,  hash,  fish 


meat,  such  as  sausage 
.  bread  .  .  .  beverage. 


'hat  a  good 


Let's  take  these  patterns  apart  to  see 
breakfast  does  for  you. 

Fruit  is  in  every  one  of  these 
breakfasts,  mainly  for  these  two 
reasons: 

Fruits  help  to  prevent  consti- 
pation. 

Some   of   the   fresh    fruits   are 
outstanding  for  vitamin  C. 
Breakfast  is  the  best  time  to  make  sure  of  some  vitamin- 
C-rich  food.     If  it's  left  to  later  meals  entirely,  it's  hard 
to  get  your  quota. 

Citrus  fruits  are  richest  in  vitamin  C.  Half  a  glass 
(4  ounces)  of  orange  or  grapefruit  juice — fresh  or  canned 
— or  half  a  grapefruit,  goes  far  toward  meeting  vitamin  C 
needs  for  the  day. 

Use  citrus  juice  unstrained  ...  to  get  the  most  vita- 
mins and  minerals  from  the  pulp. 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  are  also  good  vitamin  C 
providers,  and  may  take  over  this  job  when  they  are 
easier  to  get.  It  takes  about  twice  as  much  tomato 
juice  as  orange  juice  to  give  you  an  equal  amount  of 
vitamin  C. 

Strawberries,  cantaloup,  and  some  other  fresh  fruits 
have  much  vitamin  C,  and  can  take  a  turn  providing  it 
when  they're  in  season  and  when  variety  is  wanted. 


r 


If  you  fixed  Breakfast 


for  others,  was  it  a  Good  One? 


Summer  or  winter,  there's  some- 
thing hot,  as  a  rule,  in  a  good 
breakfast — a  hot  beverage,  or 
hot  cereal,  for  example.  Some- 
thing hot  is  cheering  and  tones 
up  the  whole  digestive  route. 
There's  always  food  for  energy 
in  a  good  breakfast.  Cereals, 
bread,  fats  are  mainstays  for 
this.  An  active  worker  or  a 
growing  child  can  have  a  heartier 
breakfast  by  eating  both  cereal 
and  bread.  Choose  whole-grain 
and  enriched  kinds,  for  they  have  added  values  in  B 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

Milk  is  part  of  a  good  breakfast.  It's  hard  to  get 
enough  calcium — important  mineral  for  good  bones  and 
teeth — without  a  regular  supply  of 
milk  in  meals.  Same  is  true  about 
the  B  vitamin  called  riboflavin  .  .  . 
milk  is  one  of  the  best  sources. 

Normal,    healthy    adults    need    at 
least  a  pint  of  milk  in  some  form  each 
day.     Children  should  have  more—a 
quart,  if  possible. 
The  fat  in  the  spread  for  your 
bread  or  in  fat  meat  helps  break- 
fast to  stick  to  your  ribs.     That's 
because  fat  digests  slowly  and 
stays  by  you   longer  than  most 
foods. 

Eggs,  liver,  and  other  lean 
meats,  fish,  and  dried  beans  and 
peas  provide  high-grade  proteins 
for  body  building  and  repair, 
and  they  have  mineral  and  other 
values  besides.  Building  foods 
of  some  kind  are  a  "must"  in  the 
day's  eating. 


For  variety 

Most  folks  like  a  change  now  and  again.  Below  are 
a  few  ways  to  get  variety— and  maybe  surprises — into 
breakfast. 

Mix  fruits — berries  with  sliced  peaches,  for  instance,  or 
sliced  bananas  with  orange  —  for  change  of  flavor,  and 
when  you  haven't  enough  of  one  kind  to  go  round. 

Enjoy  old-fashioned  shortcake  for  breakfast.  Split 
biscuit  and  spread  with  butter  or  margarine.  Use  berries 
or  other  sweetened  fruit  as  a  filling  and  top.  Serve  with 
generous  portions  of  whole  milk  or  with  cream. 

Vary  cooked  fruit  flavor.  Sprinkle  applesauce  with 
cinnamon  or  other  spice  ...  or  with  raisins  or  chopped 
dried  fruit.  Add  orange  or  lemon  slices  to  prunes, 
figs,  or  dried  peaches. 

Scramble  eggs  with  tomatoes.  To  serve  6:  Beat  to- 
gether 6  eggs  and  a  cupful  of  cooked  or  canned  tomatoes. 
Season,  and  cook  in  a  little  fat  over  low  heat,  stirring 
constantly,  until  as  firm  as  you  like  it. 

Broil  or  fry  tomatoes — red  or  green — and  serve  with 
bacon. 

Take  a  tip  from  New  England  and  have  Saturday 
night's  baked  beans  for  Sunday  morning  .  .  .  perhaps 
with  codfish  cakes  and  brown  bread. 

Chop  cold  potatoes  and  heat  in  a  little  fat,  then 
scramble  them  with  eggs. 

Brown  in  a  little  fat  slices  of  left-over  oatmeal  or  other 
cooked  cereal,  or  corn  meal  mush.  To  slice  and  brown 
well,  it  must  be  thick  and  cold. 

Split  left-over  rolls,  biscuits,  muffins,  or  corn  bread. 
Spread  with  butter  or  margarine,  and  toast  in  the  oven. 
Or  make  bacon  rolls  by  putting  crisp  brown  bacon  into 
toasted  rolls. 

Use  stale  bread  to  make  an  old  favorite — French  toast. 
Dip  bread  in  a  mixture  of  egg  and  milk  or  egg  and  tomato 
juice.     Brown  carefully  in  a  little  fat.  ie— 40733-1 


Is  Breakfast  a  Problem  Meal? 
Don't  give  up . . .  try  to  solve  it! 


If  the  family  eats  at  different  times— 
Or  a  child  has  to  be  left  to  eat  break- 
fast alone — 


Halve  oranges  or  prepare  other  fruit.  Cover  with 
waxed  paper  and  leave  in  a  cold  place  for  latecomers. 

Pour  out  glasses  of  milk,  or  a  pitcherful  to  use  on  cereal. 
Cover  and  put  into  refrigerator  or  other  cold,  dark  place 
until  wanted. 

Keep  cereal  hot  in  a  double  boiler  covered  tight,  or 
set  the  covered  saucepan  in  a  pan  of  hot  water. 

If  you  know  how  much  of  a  food  the  family  will  eat, 
set  out  "just  enough."  Then  they  will  have  fewer  left- 
overs to  put  away. 

If  every  minute  counts  .  .  . 

Squeeze  citrus  juice  the  night  before.  Store  it  cold 
and  tightly  covered  and  you  lose  very  little  vitamin  C. 

Slice  peaches  or  pears  the  night  before,  if  you  must, 
but  quickly  squeeze  lemon  juice  to  coat  them,  so  they 
won't  darken.     Cover  ond  store  in  a  cold  place. 

If  you  make  toast  in  an  oven  or  broiler,  you  can  put 
buttered  bread,  covered,  in  the  refrigerator  or  other  cold 
place  overnight — and  it's  ready  to  pop  into  the  stove. 

When  you  plan  muffins  or  other  hot  bread  for  break- 
fast, put  dry  ingredients  into  the  mixing  bowl  the  night 
before  and  cover,-  add  liquid  and  melted  fat  next  morn- 
ing. Baking  pans  may  be  greased  and  covered  the 
nisht  before. 

Cook  dried  fruit  and  cereal  together  sometimes  for 
quicker,  easier  serving. 


If  your  weight's  on  your  mind  .  .  . 

Some  people  try  to  keep  from  gaining  weight  by  eat- 
ing a  bird-sized  breakfast,  or  skipping  the  whole  meal. 
It's  a  far  better  plan  to  eat  a  good  breakfast  .  .  .  and 
learn  enough  calorie  arithmetic  to  even  out  your  day's 
quota  over  the  three  meals.  More  calories  than  you 
need  for  work  or  play — that's  where  fat  begins, 

For  work  and  for  warmth,  your  body  uses  as  fuel 
mainly  starch,  sugar,  fat.  The  amount  of  fuel  that  foods 
provide  is  figured  in  calories. 

All  foods  give  you  calories — some  many,  some  few  in 
a  given-sized  portion.  There  are  about  100  calories  in 
each  of  these: 

1  large  orange 

1  large  apple 

1  banana 

3  large  prunes 


1  thick  slice  of  bread  or 
2  thin  slices 

1   medium-sized  potato 


1-inch  cube  of  butter  or 

margarine 
1 -ounce  serving  of  dry 

cereal 
%  cup  of  milk 
2  slices  cooked  bacon 
1  %  eggs 
About  5  teaspoons 

sugar 


An  average-sized  woman,  sitting  still,  uses  calories  at 
the  rate  of  80  an  hour.  While  she  walks  to  work,  she 
uses  160  an  hour;  as  she  rides  a  bicycle,  195.  If  she's  a 
fast  typist,  she  uses  112  calories  an  hour;  if  a  factory 
metal  worker,  192.  Dancing,  she  uses  about  250  cal- 
ories an  hour,-  swimming,  400.  Even  asleep,  she  uses 
calories — about  50  an  hour. 

For  one  day's  living,  an  average-sized  man  who  is  a 
desk  worker  requires  about  2,500  calories  from  his  food. 
An  average-sized  woman  who  is  a  typist  or  housewife 
requires  about  2,100.  An  active  farmer  needs  3,500  to 
4,000;  a  farmer's  wife,  2,600. 

Not  many  people  need  to  keep  track  of  all  the  cal- 
ories in  their  food.  Just  remember:  Pounds  are  added 
when  daily  eating  totals  more  calories  than  your  body 
can  use  for  energy.  And  the  foods  that  pack  the  inost 
calories  are  the  starches,  sweets,  and  fats. 


